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GRAND  ARMY  FLAG  DAY 


COMMISSIONER’S  MESSAGE 

To  the  Boys  and  Girls  of  Rhode  Island  Schools: 

The  flag  of  your  country  forever  speaks  of  the  heroic  deeds  and  loyal  sacrifices 
of  patriots  in  the  long  years  of  the  past.  It  voices,  too,  the  golden  promise  of 
brave  days  in  the  coming  years  of  the  future, 

“When  you  are  grown  and  take  your  place, 

As  men  and  women  with  your  race,” 
and  when  others  have  followed  after  you  in  love  and  service  of  country. 

This  flag  of  ours  not  only  speaks  of  the  blessings  of  peace,  protection,  and 
prosperity,  which  we  enjoy  under  its  folds,  but  it  also  speaks  another  voice — it  calls 
for  the  enlistment  of  every  citizen  to  protect  It  and  to  preserve  all  it  stands  for. 
It  speaks  eloquently  of  the  obligations  as  well  as  the  benefits  of  American  citi- 
zenship. 

This,  then,  is  the  lesson  of  Flag  Day,  that,  in  grateful  memory  and  reverent 
honor  of  our  country’s  patriots  in  the  past,  you  dedicate  yourselves  this  day  anew 
to  the  service  of  your  country  and  humanity  in  the  future.  Remember  the  call  of 
the  Flag.  You  are,  in  your  time,  to  treasure  and  defend  the  priceless  heritage 
bequeathed  to  you  by  the  founders  and  defenders  of  the  Republic. 

You  keep  Rhode  Island  Flag  Day  on  the  birthday  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  that  you 
may  learn  to  love  the  things  he  loved  and  grow  to  be  like  him  in  kindness  and 
fairness,  in  patience  and  courage,  in  devotion  to  the  Union  and  faith  in  popular 
government.  You  keep  the  day  as  Grand  Army  Flag  Day,  not  only  to  pay  merited 
honor  to  the  men  who  fought  to  preserve  our  national  union  and  honor,  but  also 
to  remind  you  that  you  are  to  take  their  places  as  civic  guards  of  your  country’s 
integrity  in  times  of  peace,  or  as  patriot  soldiers  protecting  her  honor  in  the 
defense  of  right,  liberty,  and  hum*anity,  even  as  the  Flag  may  call. 

Every  school  day  is  a flag  day.  It  is  a mandate  of  law  in  Rhode  Island  that 
the  national  flag  float  daily  above  the  school.  This  means  that  you  are  to  do  your 
school  tasks  in  the  presence  of  the  flag  and  a consciousness  of  country,  that  the 
citizenship  of  the  school  is  that  of  country,  and  that  you  belong  to  your  country,  as 
you  belong  to  your  school  or  home.  The  public  school  is  for  the  public  welfare. 
Public  education  is  preparation  for  citizenship. 

For  the  third  time  you  keep  Flag  Day  in  the  security  of  your  country  while 
war  rages  in  many  lands  across  the  sea.  In  the  light  of  the  world’s  conflagration 
we  are  learning  new  things  about  our  own  people.  While  the  afflictions  of  other 
people  make  us  solicitous  for  our  own  security,  our  sympathy  for  them  has 
heightened  our  love  of  peace,  but  peace  for  all  the  world.  We  may  hope  for  a 
time  when  peace  will  reign  secure  among  all  nations,  but  until  that  time  comes 
may  our  country  not  lack  patriots  to  defend  her  from  attack  and  to  preserve  our 
national  ideals  of  individual  rights,  human  brotherhood,  and  free  government. 

WALTER  E.  RANGER 


Commissioner  of  Public  Schools. 
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SUGGESTIVE  PROGRAM 

Theme  for  Flag  Day^  1917 : The  Obligations  of  Citizenship. 

Song.  Salute  to  the  Flag.  Commissioner's  AIessage.  Recitations. 

Song.  Class  Execrise  : Civic  Obligations  of  the  School. 

Essay  or  Address  : National  Preparedness.  Song.  Readings. 

^ Patriotic  Sentiments. 

Group  Exercise:  Flag  Day. 

Address  by  a Veteran  as  Guest.  Song. 

(Class  or  group  exercises  may  easily  be  arranged  by  assigning  to  each  pupil  a selec- 
tion or  quotation.  Every  program  should  include  tributes  to  the  Flag,  Lincoln,  and 
our  Veterans.) 


Tfie  Flag 

Sign  of  a nation,  great  and  strong. 

To  ward  her  people  from  foreign  wrong : 

Pride  and  glory  and  honor — all 
lave  in  the  colors  to  stand  or  fall. 

Hats  off  ! 

Along  the  street  there  comes 
A blare  of  bugles,  a ruffle  of  drums  ; 

And  loyal  hearts  are  beating  high : 

Hats  off ! 

The  flag  is  passing  by! — Henry  Halcomb  Bennett. 


The  Grand  Army 

Every  year  they’re  marching  slower. 

Every  year  they’re  stooping  lower  ; 

Every  year  the  lilting  music  stirs  the  hearts  of  older  men  ; 

Every  year  the  flags  above  them 
Seem  to  bend  and  bless  and  love  them, 

As  if  grieving  for  the  future  when  they’ll  never  march  again. — Lynn  Item. 


Lincoln 

Tender  and  simple,  too  ; he  was  so  near 
To  all  things  human  that  he  cast  out  fear. 

And,  ever  simpler,  like  a little  child, 

Lived  in  unconscious  nearness  unto  Him 

Who  always  on  earth’s  little  ones  hath  smiled. — S.  Weir  Mitchell. 


Subscriptions  for  the  Lincoln  Memorial  for  Rhode  Island,  to  be  erected  on  the 
grounds  of  the  State  House,  now  amount  to  $5,000,  of  which  one-third  was  contributed 
in  1914  by  pupils  of  Rhode  Island  schools.  The  Lincoln  Memorial  Commission  of 
Rhode  Island  is  continuing  the  solicitation  of  contributions  and  purposes  to  begin  the 
erection  of  a memorial  monument  as  soon  as  a sufficient  sum  is  secured. 


Grateful  acknowledgments  are  extended  to  all  who  have  helped  in  the  preparation 
of  this  number  of  the  Flag  Day  annual. 


Fifty-five  thousand  copies  of  this  program  have  been  issued  for  the  use  of  the 
schools. 
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MAY  GOD  PROTECT  COLUMBIA 


Words  and  music  by  J.  R.  Thomas 

Adapted 


1.  May  God  protect  Co-lum  - bi  - a,  And  grant  she  still  may  be  . The  hallow’d  home  of 

2.  May  God  protect  Co-luin  - bi  - a,  Tliro’out  her  wide  do  - main, From  East  to  West, from 

2.  May  God  protect  Co-lum  - bi  - a.  Our  hope  and  our  de  - sire  ! And  ev  - ’ry  true  and 

4.  May  God  protect  Co-lum  - bi  - a.  When  foes  her  peace  as  - sail ! And  guide  the  glo-rious 
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Lib  - er -ty,  The  glo  - ry  of  the  free!  Still  faith -ful  to  the  her  - it -age  Our 
North  to  So  util.  May  peace  and  plen  - ty  reign  ; May  jus  -tice,truth,andhap-pi-ness  Ex  - 
loy  - al  heart  To  wor  - thy  deeds  in- spire.  Where  Learning’s  light  is  ev  - er  free.  And 
ship  of  state  T/i-umph-ant  thro’  the  gale.  And  so  our  country’s  flag  shall  wave  Re- 
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fa-thers  left  of  yore;  A shin  - ing  light  to  all  the  world, Both  now  and  ev  - er  - more, 
tend  o’er  all  the  land.  And  u - ni- ver -sal  brother-hood  U - nite  each  heart  and  hand. 
Ig-n’rance  doom’d  to  fall, There  may  our  flag  for-ev  - er  wave,  Tri-umphant  o - ver  all ! . 

splen-dentas  of  yore.  The  em-blem  of  true  Lib  - er- ty.  From  shore  to  far-thest  shore. 
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I.  CIVIC  OBLIGATIONS  OF  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL 

(Presented  to  teachers  and  pupils  by  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Schools  as  the  basis 
of  a civic  creed  for  public  schools.) 

1.  The  supreme  purpose  of  public  education  in  a democracy  is  to  produce  an 
intelligent,  humane,  and  coherent  citizenry. 

2.  Individual  aims  and  benefits  are  to  be  united  with  civic  ideals  and  the  public 
welfare.  A nation’s  strength  is  the  character  of  its  people. 

3.  The  public  school  is  a shining  example  of  democracy.  School  virtues  are 
civic  virtues.  The  citizenship  of  the  school  is  the  citizenship  of  the  country  in  the 
making. 

4.  The  school  is  the  abiding  place  of  the  idealism  that  pervades  American  life. 
It  exemplifies  a common  freedom,  equality  of  opportunity,  and  a social  fraternity. 

5.  As  a branch  of  the  people’s  government,  the  school  is  to  be  conducted  in 
response  to  the  public  will.' 

6.  The  school  should  realize  the  meaning  of  American  citizenship  and  civiliza- 
tion, of  which  the  school  itself  is  a product. 

7.  Always  loyal  to  American  life  and  popular  government,  the  school  is  to  teach 
that  service  and  sacrifice  for  country  is  a common  duty  of  citizenship. 

8.  The  school  should  impart  to  all  its  pupils  a knowledge  of  the  principles  and 
methods  of  free  government,  including  the  relation  of  the  Individual  to  the  State 
and  the  exercise  of  the  people’s  will  in  a democracy. 

9.  The  school  should  honor  local,  state,  and  national  history,  for  the  true  train- 
ing of  patriots. 

10.  It  should  inspire  a public  consciousness  of  community,  of  city;  of  state,  of 
nation,  and  of  the  race. 

11.  To  keep  the  aim  of  public  advantage,  the  school  is  to  teach  that  patriotism 
and  humanity  are  above  individual,  class,  or  party. 

12.  School  education  should  be  a training  not  only  for  individual  manhood,  but 
for  social  co-operation  and  civic  responsibility,  whereby  are  enriched  both  individual 
and  society. 

13.  The  school  is  to  keep  alive  the  consciousness  and  honor  of  country.  For 
this  end  the  national  flag  floats  daily  above  the  school. 

14.  It  is  a duty  of  the  school  to  teach  not  only  a realization  of  the  blessings  of 
individual  freedom  and  protection,  but  also  the  duty  of  every  citizen  to  defend 
them  with  life  and  possessions. 

15.  The  school  shares  in  the  responsibility  of  preserving  free  popular  govern- 
ment and  of  vindicating  the  faith  and  sacrifice  of  the  Republic’s  founders  and 
defenders. 
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16.  The  things  in  school  today,  rights,  kindness,  work  and  play,  fairness,  friend- 
liness, pluck,  loyalty,  co-operation,  become  tomorrow  in  country  equality,  humanity, 
common  welfare,  self-government,  liberty,  fraternity,  national  unity. 

17.  The  school  must  not  forget  to  teach  that  liberty  of  citizenship  implies 
freedom  of  service;  that  the  equality  of  rights  involves  equality  of  duties;  and  that 
a civic  brotherhood  requires  that  “all  men’s  good  be  each  man’s  rule.” 

18.  That  the  school  may  be  true  to  its  civic  obligations,  the  teacher  is  called 
upon  to  give  sound  civic  instruction,  true  civic  training,  and  vital  civic  inspiration. 


AMERICA  FOR  ME 

’Tis  fine  to  see  the  old  world  and  travel  up  and  down 
Among  the  famous  palaces  and  cities  of  renown. 

To  admire  the  crumbly  castles  and  the  statues  of  the  kings, — 

But  now  I think  J’ve  had  enough  of  antiquated  things. 

So  it’s  home  again,  and  home  again,  America  for  me  ! 

My  heart  is  turning  home  again,  and  there  I long  to  be. 

In  the  land  of  youth  and  freedom  beyond  the  ocean  bars. 

Where  the  air  is  full  of  sunlight  and  the  flag  is  full  of  stars. 

Oh,  London  is  a man’s  town  with  power  in  the  air; 

And  Paris  is  a woman’s  town,  with  flowers  in  her  hair; 

And  it’s  sweet  to  dream  in  Venice,  and  it’s  great  to  study  Rome; 

But  when  it  comes  to  living  there  is  no  place  like  home. 

I like  the  German  fir-woods,  in  green  battalions  drilled ; 

I like  the  gardens  of  Versailles  with  flashing  fountains  filled; 

But,  Oh,  to  take  your  hand,  my  dear,  and  ramble  for  a day 
In  the  friendly  western  woodland  where  Nature  has  her  way! 

I know  that  Europe’s  wonderful,  yet  something  seems  to  lack ; 

The  Past  is  too  much  with  her,  and  the  people  looking  back. 

But  the  glory  of  the  Present  is  to  make  the  Future  free, — 

We  love  our  land  for  what  she  is  and  what  she  is  to  be. 

Oh,  it’s  home  again,  and  home  again,  America  for  me ! 

I want  a ship  that’s  westward  bound  to  plough  the  rolling  sea. 

To  the  blessed  Land  of  Room  Enough  beyond  the  ocean  bars, 

Where  the  air  is  full  of  sunlight  and  the  flag  is  full  of  stars. 

— Henry  Van  Dyke. 
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II.  OBLIGATIONS  OF  CITIZENSHIP 

(The  following  contributions  have  been  made  in  response  to  a special  request  of  the 
Commissioner  to  public  officers  and  leading  citizens.) 

The  man  who  neglects  to  go  to  the  primary  meetings  where  candidates  for  office 
are  nominated  and  to  assist  by  his  vote  and  influence  in  the  selection  of  competent 
men  for  office,  is  not  performing  his  civic  duty.  If  he  enjoys  the  privileges  of 
American  citizenship,  he  should  be  ready  and  willing  to  assume  the  duties  and 
obligations  of  citizenship. — Walter  R.  Stiness,  Representative  in  Congress. 

At  no  time  in  the  memory  of  the  oldest  resident  of  our  community  was  there  a 
more  fitting  time  for  the  observance  of  Flag  Day  so  that  we,  whether  we  be  of 
mature  age,  or  scholars  attending  the  schools  of  our  State,  could  more  properly 
observe  this  occasion. 

Not  all  of  us  fully  realize  what  it  means  to  be  an  American  citizen — to  be 
guaranteed  protection  and  enjoy  the  right  to  lead  peaceful  lives.  All  of  this  we 
now  enjoy  and  we  can  indeed  feel  a thrill  when  we  see  the  Flag  of  our  Country 
flying  up  high  on  the  poles  of  our  public  buildings  and  elsewhere  and  realize  that 
this  flag  is  responsible  for  it  all. 

As  it  has  been  recently  said,  it  is  your  Flag  and  my  Flag  and  how  proudly  it  flies 
for  us  all. — R.  Livingston  Beeckman,  Governor. 

Never  in  the  world’s  history  was  a real  knowledge  of  the  obligations  of  American 
citizenship  more  important  than  today.  The  present  conflict  in  Europe  has  brought 
home  to  our  people  more  forcibly  than  ever  before  the  real  meaning  of 
Americanism,  the  real  value  of  Lincoln’s  life  and  lessons,  and  the  significance  and 
beneficence  of  the  American  flag. — James  H.  Higgins,  ex-Governor. 

The  Flag  is  a symbol;  it  stands  for  many  good  things.  One  of  the  very  best 
which  it  represents  is  the  education  of  the  children. 

These  children,  as  they  grow  up,  should  see  to  it  that  the  Flag  stands  in  a yet 
higher  degree  for  the  following  things  of  the  very  first  importance  : 

“Justice  is  the  end  of  government.  It  is  the  end  of  civil  society.”  (The 
Federalist.) 

“Equal  rights  to  all;  special  privileges  to  none.”  (Thomas  Jefferson.) 

“Equality  of  rights  is  the  First  of  Rights.”  (Charles  Sumner.) — Lucius  F.  C. 
Garvin,  ex-Governor. 

At  some  stage  in  the  course  of  his  schooling,  the  American  boy — or  girl — learns 
that  he  is  in  school  not  only  for  his  own  sake,  but  for  his  country’s  sake.  The 
system  of  public  education  means  not  only  individual  opportunity,  but  civic  duty — a 
responsibility  as  well  as  a privilege.  And  the  young  American  should  be  instructed 
that,  when  he  comes  into  his  full  heritage  of  citizenship,  the  opportunities,  privileges 
and  blessings  he  will  enjoy  have  not  “just  happened,”  but  have  been  won  and 
secured  to  him  by  the  civic  intelligence,  patriotism  and  self-sacrifices  of  liberty- 
loving  men  and  women  for  three  centuries.  It  will  be  his  exalted  duty  to  do  his 
part  to  preserve  them  to  posterity. — Fred  J.  Parker,  Secretary  of  State. 

American  citizenship  is  a call  to  service.  The  call  is  ever  present.  The  service 
may  vary  from  generation  to  generation,  but  it  should  always  be  in  the  promotion 
of  a just  and  worthy  cause.  Our  duty  and  obligation  to  serve  is  inseparable  from 
our  citizenship.  Today  we  may  serve  by  demanding  that  every  citizen,  both  old 
and  young,  shall  be  a loyal  American,  shall  have  but  one  country,  shall  know  but 
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one  flag,  to  the  end  that  we  may  be  a united  people,  inspired  with  the  high  resolve 
to  preserve  for  our  fellow  men  the  blessings  of  freedom,  equality  and  justice. — 
Herbert  A.  Rice,  Attorney  General 

Good  government  in  a republic  depends  on  good  citizenship.  It  follows,  there- 
fore, that  the  obligations  of  good  citizenship  rest  upon  all  the  people  of  the  land 
and  that  they  should  be  well  instructed  and  informed  as  to  its  principles. 
Especially  is  it  important  that  the  pupils  in  our  public  schools  should  have  a good 
knowledge  of  their  obligations  as  citizens,  as  the  future  of  this  nation  is  in  their 
hands  for  good  or  for  evil. — George  T.  Baker,  State  Board  of  Education. 

Today  we  celebrate  a dual  event.  Flag  Day  and  the  natal  day  of  our  great 
American  statesman  and  leader,  Abraham  Lincoln.  Today  we  are  asked  to 
contemplate  what  our  flag  has  stood  for  in  the  past  and  what  it  is  today  symbolic 
of  in  the  world’s  history.  We  are  all  proud  of  our  government.  Even  our 
youngest  school  boy  knows  that  Lexington,  and  Concord,  and  Bunker  Hill  blazed 
a new  trail  in  the  science  of  government  and  that  today  the  American  flag  is  the 
emblem  of  a government  where  civic  and  religious  freedom  is  guaranteed  to  its 
citizens,  a government  where  the  citizens’  fundamental  rights  are  protected,  even 
against  Congress  and  the  President,  a government  which  opens  its  arms  to  the 
people  of  the  world. 

Today  we  rehearse  our  national  achievements,  not  for  vain  glory,  not  for 
boasting.  The  institutions  which  our  ancestors  created  reflect  no  particular  credit 
on  us  unless  we  are  willing  to  give  of  our  time,  of  our  energy,  and  of  our  ability 
to  preserve  them.  Our  government  was  built  upon  sacrifice.  It  can  only  be 
maintained  by  sacrifice.  Whether  the  United  States  of  America  continues  to  exist 
as  a leader  among  the  nations  of  the  earth  depends  upon  the  boys  and  girls  growing 
up  in  our  nation  today.  No  government  today  depends  so  greatly  upon  the 
patriotism  of  the  individual  as  does  ours.  No  citizen,  therefore,  has  the  individual 
responsibility  for  the  future  of  his  government  that  the  citizen  of  the  United  States 
has.  I would,  therefore,  suggest  that  every  boy  and  girl  in  our  city  pledge  anew 
his  allegiance  to  the  flag  and  to  the  principles  on  which  this  government  is  founded, 
and  that  this  pledge  be  not  merely  a recitation  of  words,  but  that  it  be  inspired  by 
sentiments  deep  down  in  the  hearts  of  each  one  uttering  it. — Joseph  H.  Gainer, 
Mayor  of  Providence, 

The  “Obligations  of  Citizenship”  are  strongly  typified  by  the  emblem  of  our 
country,  which  is  the  central  object  in  this  day’s  celebration.  A particular  obligation 
of  the  individual  American  citizen  is,  that  he.  not  only  prepare  himself  for  his 
duties  as  such  by  diligent  study  of  America’s  institutions,  but  that  he  exert  himself 
vigorously  to  grasp  every  opportunity  to  perform  all  its  requirements  and  thereby 
satisfy  himself  that  whatever  the  development,  he  has  done  his  full  duty  to  his 
country. 

The  martyred  President,  Abraham  Lincoln,  whose  birthday  is  also  a part  of  this 
day’s  memorial,  is  the  best  example  this  country  has  produced  of  a citizen  who 
performed  his  full  obligations  as  such. — Giles  W.  Easterbrooks,  Mayor  of 
Pawtucket. 

We  should  teach  not  only  reverence  for  our  flag,  but  an  abiding  love  of  the 
great  principles  of  liberty  and  equality  as  set  forth  in  our  constitution  and  laws. 

Love  of  our  country  and  of  our  fellow-citizens  should  ever  be  in  our  hearts. 
Education  of.  the  people  of  our  land  should  be  our  aim  so  that  every  one  may  so 
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live  that  we  ma\'  transmit  to  those  who  follow  us  and  to  the  world  the  great  bless- 
ing which  under  Divine  Providence  we  now  enjoy. — Gen.  Elisha  H.  Rhodes. 

What  is  a good  telephone?  It  is  one  that  is  in  touch  with  all  the  other  telephones 
of  the  city.  What  is  a good  citizen?  One  that  is  in  cooperation  with  all  other 
citizens  around  him.  The  selfish  man,  who  cares  nothing  for  the  great  men  of 
the  past  and  the  great  leaders  of  today,  is  a burden  and  damage  to  society.  Every 
boj'  in  ancient  Athens,  when  he  became  a man,  was  required  to  stand  in  the 
presence  of  the  magistrates  of  the  city  and  swear  a solemn  oath : “I  will  leave 

my  countr}’-  greater,  and  not  less,  than  when  it  was  entrusted  to  my  keeping.”  Will 
Rhode  Island  be  a greater,  nobler,  finer  state  to  live  in,  because  you  have  been 
here? — William  H.  P.  Fannce,  President  of  Brown  University. 

As  citizens  of  the  United  States  we  have  rights,  but  ever}^  right  has  its  cor- 
responding obligation.  The  more  numerous  our  rights,  the  deeper  our  obligations. 
Energetic,  intelligent  citizens  should  always  assert  their  rights,  and  should  take 
pride  in  fulfilling  their  obligations  to  the  country  of  their  allegiance. — James  Q. 
Dcaley,  Professor  in  Brown  University. 

Aly  ideas  on  the  subject  of  American  citizenship  would  emphasize  any  action 
that  would  secure  respect  for  the  Flag,  and  all  the  rights  it  symbolizes  at  home  and 
abroad,  on  land  and  sea — as  well  as  the  duty  of  preparation  in  a universal  demo- 
cratic way  for  defending  the  countr3^’s  honor. — Courtney  Langdon,  Professor  in 
Brown  University. 

I have  alwa^'^s  been  greatly  interested  in  the  salute  to  the  flag  which  is  taught 
and  practiced  in  our  public  schools.  It  seems  to  me  that  any  intelligent 'salute  to 
the  flag  must  involve  at  least  three  things:  (l)  a heartfelt  love  of  the  country  for 
which  the  flag  stands.  We  are  under  obligations  to  love  our  country  just  as  we 
are  under  obligations  to  love  our  parents,  and,  largely,  for  the  same  reason;  (2) 
interest  in  all  that  pertains  to  our  countr^-’s  welfare — a championship  of  all  that  is 
good  and  an  opposition  to  all  that  is  evil;  and  (3)  a devotion  to  the  sacred  interests 
of  our  countr\"  such  as  shall  lead  us  to  sacrifice  even  life  itself,  if  need  be,  in  order 
that  our  country  and  its  institutions  may  be  preserved. — Rev.  James  E.  McConnell, 
Union  Congregational  Church. 

Our  American  citizenship  is  a legacy  from  the  fearless  founders  of  our 
Republic.  We  succeed  to  our  heritage  after  generations  of  statesmen  and  heroes 
who,  like  Lincoln,  have  consecrated  their  talents  and  their  lives  to  the  maintenance 
of  American  ideals.  Thus  have  been  preserved  to  us  the  free  and  noble  oppor- 
tunities of  a true  democracy.  Therefore,  the  conduct  of  loyal  inheritors  will 
manifest  esteem  for  the  unstinted  sacrifices  and  difficult  triumphs  of  our  fore- 
fathers. 

Manhood  is  realized  in  the  rugged  virtues  of  honesty,  justice  and  fortitude. 
Informed  by  Godly  motives,  these  natural  qualities  are  energized  into  genuinety 
Christian  activities.  Strength  serving  weakness  and  generosity  turning  to  self- 
denial  signify  “a  chosen  generation”  and  “a  purchased  people.” 

Good  citizenship  obliges  a man  to  be  law-abiding,  honest  in  the  exercise  of  his 
franchise  and  generous  in  his  contribution  to  the  spiritual  and  material  welfare  of 
the  nation.  In  fine,  the  obedient,  sincere,  courageous  and  courteous  man  is  the 
only  citizen  who  may  be  counted  upon  to  stand  unafraid  before  the  world  and 


proclaim  with  pride  the  glory  of  his  citizenship  as  did  Saint  Paul  before  the  Roman 
governor. — Rev.  Jaynes  A.  Craig,  Saint  Sebastian's  Church. 

The  obligations  of  citizenship  are  many.  We  are  obliged  to  obey  the  law  that 
we  may  live  together  peaceably.  We  are  obliged  to  be  industrious  that  the  affairs 
of  city  and  State  may  be  conducted  satisfactorily  and  individual  welfare  and  sup- 
port be  secured.  We  are  obliged  to  be  thoughtful  of  others  for  the  safety  and  well 
being  of  all.  We  are  obliged  to  be  loyal  and  true  to  city,  State  and  nation  that  we 
may  be  one  people.  So  we  might  go  on,  but  is  there  nothing  more?  O,  yes,  much 
more.  In  days  like  these  our  obligation  of  loyalty  to  ideals,  to  principles  of  right, 
to  the  high  standards  of  Christian  teaching  should  be  quite  as  evident  as  any  other. 
We  need  men  and  women,  boys  and  girls  of  vision,  who  can  dream  and  work  and 
pray  for  the  coming  of  the  kingdom  of  righteousness  and  peace  among  men. — 
Rev.  Francis  W.  Gibbs,  First  Universalist  Church. 

In  the  flag  of  our  country  there  is  symbolized  the  best  traditions,  the  hopes  and 
ideals  of  our  national  life.  Under  the  folds  of  the  Star  Spangled  Banner  a peace- 
loving  people  is  privileged  to  experience  the  maximum  of  freedom  with  the 
minimum  of  restraint.  The  priceless  possessions  of  civil  and  religious  liberty 
belong  to  every  inhabitant  of  this  fair  land  and  are  among  the  most  distinctive 
blessings  which  a beneficent  Creator  has  strewn  so  lavishly  along  our  pathway  in 
life.  The  emblem  of  the  United  States  is  continually  announcing  to  every  patriotic 
inhabitant  of  America  her  unique  achievement  in  the  government  of  a State, 
namely,  that  liberty  may  be  enjoyed  without  anarchy,  and  power  may  be  exercised 
without  despotism.  To  the  world  at  large,  our  flag  proclaims  the  greatness  and 
the  grandeur  of  our  native  land,  the  excellence  and  justice  of  its  laws,  the  industry 
and  independence  of  its  people,  and  the  glory  and  sacredness  of  a heritage  bestowed 
by  illustrious  founders  and  preserved  by  loyal  citizens. — Rev.  Thomas  F.  Cullen, 
Frovidence  Visitor. 

The  principle  that  makes  the  obligation  of  citizenship  was  once  expressed  by  a 
great  citizen  of  a great  empire  in  the  words:  “Ye  are  not  your  own,  for  ye  were 

bought  with  a price.”  Last  June,  as  the  Superintendent  of  the  Public  Schools  in 
a New  Jersey  town  handed  out  the  diplomas  to  the  graduating  class  of  the  high 
schools,  he  referred  to  the  fact  that  the  community  had  issued  bonds  to  provide  a 
new  high  school  building.  And  then  he  showed  the  scholars  one  of  the  English 
recruiting  posters  with  the  inscription : “England  expects  every  man  to  do  his 

duty.  Do  yours  now  !” 

Every  one  of  us  can  afford  to  think  of  this.  Some  one  has  bonded  themselves  to 
give  us  life,  education,  opportunity.  Bonds  have  been  given  to  give  us  what  we 
are  and  what  we  have, — all  the  way  from  the  bondage  to  pain  and  weariness  with 
which  our  mothers  gave  us  life  up  to  this  day,  when,  by  virtue  and  grace  of  the 
common  life  in  which  we  share,  we  hold  our  security,  our  opportunity  to  work  and 
succeed,  our  chance  to  pursue  our  own  way  in  freedom.  All  of  us  live  on  the 
“unearned  increment”  that  comes  from  sharing  a common  life  with  others.  We  are 
not  our  own.  We  are  bought  with  a price. 

Religion,  manhood  and  citizenship  are  all  based  upon  the  recognition  that  we  are 
not  our  own,  upon  the  feeling  and  faith  that  what  we  have  has  been  given  us,  the 
recognition  that  something  is  expected  of  us  from  Him  who  made  us,  from  the 
State  by  virtue  of  which  our  lives  are  free,  from  the  community  and  from  the 
family — that  we  yield  back  to  them  something  of  our  life  again  in  our  turn  that 
these  may  live. — Rev.  Philemon  F.  Sturges,  Grace  Church. 


BATTLE  HYMN  OF  THE  REPUBLIC 


Allegretto. 
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Julia  W.  Howe. 
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1.  Mine  eyes  have  seen  the  glo  - ry  of  the  com  - ing  of  the  Lord  ; He  is 

2.  I have  seen  Him  in  the  watch-fires  of  a hun-dred  cir -cling  camps ; They  have 

3.  I have  read  a fie  - ry  gos  - pel,  writ  in  burnished  rows  of  steel ; “ As  ye 

4.  He  has  sounded  forth  the  trum-  pet  that  shall  nev  - er  call  re  - treat  ; He  is 

5.  In  the  beau  - ty  of  the  lil  - ies, Christ  was  born  a- cross  the  sea,  With  a 
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trampling  out  the  vin  - tage  where  the  grapes  of  wrath  are  stored;  He  hath  loosed  the 
build  - ed  Him  an  al  - tar  in  the  eve  -ning  dews  and  damps ; I can  read  His 

deal  with  my  con  - tern  -ners,  so  with  you  my  grace  shall  deal ; Let  the  He  - ro, 

sift -ing  out  the  hearts  of  men  be -fore  Hisjudg-ment  seat;  Oh,  be  swift,  my 

glo  - ry  in  His  bo  - som  that  trans -fig  - ures  you  and  me;  As  He  died  to 
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fate  -ful  lightning  of  His  ter  - ri-ble  swift  sword.  His  truth 
right-eous  sentence  by  the  dim  and  flaring  lamps.  His  day 
born  of  wo-man,crush  the  serpent  with  his  heel,Since  God 
soul,  to  an-swer  HimI  be  ju  - bi-lant,my  feetl  Our  God 
make  men  ho  - ly,  let  us  die  to  make  men  free.  While  God 
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Noth.  This  song  was  inspired  by  a visit  of  Mrs.  Howe  to  the  “ Circling  Camps  ” around  Washington,  gathered 
for  the  defence  ot  tfcr  '^«pital,  early  in  the  War  of  1861-5.  Songs  of  the  Nation. 


III.  THE  NATIONAL  FLAG 


yoke  of  the  Flag: 

“I  am  what  you  make  me,  nothing  more. 

“I  swing  before  your  eyes  as  a bright  gleam  of  color,  a symbol  of  yourself,  the 
pictured  suggestion  of  that  big  thing  which  makes  this  Nation.  My  stars  and  my 
stripes  are  your  dream  and  your  labors.  They  are  bright  with  cheer,  brilliant  with 
courage,  firm  with  faith,  because  you  have  made  them  so  out  of  your  hearts.  For 
you  are  the  makers  of  the  flag  and  it  is  well  that  you  glory  in  the  making.” — Frank- 
lin K.  Lane. 


THE  SCHOOLHOUSE  FLAG 

When  I am  on  my  way  to  school 
I always  look  up  high, 

To  see  our  flag  which  looks  so  bright 
Against  the  dark  blue  sky. 

As  it  floats  upon  the  breezes. 

It  seems  to  say  to  me: 

“Where  I am,  there  is  honor  found, 

Where’er  I wave,  ’tis  free.” 

Then  children,  let  us  love  this  flag 
Which  waves  o’er  us  to-day. 

The  flag  for  which  our  fathers  fought 
Should  honored  be  always, — Selected. 

As  I look  at  that  flag  I seem  to  see  many  characters  upon  it  which  are  not  visible 
to  the  physical  eye.  There  seem  to  move  ghostly  visions  of  devoted  men  who, 
looking  to  that  flag,  thought  only  of  liberty,  of  the  rights  of  mankind,  of  the  mission 
of  America  to  show  the  way  to  the  world  for  the  realization  of  those  rights.  And 
every  grave  of  every  brave  man  in  the  country  would  seem  to  have  upon  it  the 
colors  of  the  flag,  if  he  were  a true  American — would  seem  to  have  on  it  that  stain 
of  red,  which  means  the  true  pulse  of  blood;  that  patch  of  pure  white  which 
means  the  peace  of  the  soul.  And  then  there  seems  to  rise  over  the  graves  of  those 
men  and  to  hallow  their  memories  that  blue  space  of  the  sky  in  which  swim  those 
stars  which  exemplify  for  us  the  glorious  galaxy  of  the  States  of  the  Union,  which 
stand  together  to  vindicate  the  rights  of  m.ankind. — President  Wilson. 

“To  every  true  American  the  flag  is  the  symbol  of  the  nation’s  power,  the  emblem 
of  freedom  in  its  truest,  best  sense.  It  is  not  extravagant  to  say  that  to  all  lovers 
of  the  country  it  signifies  government  resting  on  the  consent  of  the  governed; 
liberty  regulated  by  law;  the  protection  of  the  weak  against  the  strong;  security 
against  the  exercise  of  arbitrary  power,  and  absolute  safety  for  free  institutions 
against  foreign  aggression.” — Justice  John  M.  Harlan. 


It  is  a law  of  Rhode  Island  that  the  National  flag  shall  float  above  every  school 
every  school  day  or  be  placed  in  the  school  room  in  view  of  the  school.  Keep  alii  e 
the  custom  of  a daily  salute  to  the  flag. 
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OUR  FLAG 

Oh,  flag  of  a resolute  Nation, 

Oh,  flag  of  the  strong  and  free. 

The  cherished  of  true-hearted  millions. 

We  hallow  thy  colors  three! 

Three  proud  floating  emblems  of  glory. 

Our  guide  for  the  coming  time; 

The  red,  white  and  blue,  in  their  beauty. 

Love  gives  them  a meaning  sublime. 

Thy  red  is  the  deep  crimson  life-stream 
Which  flowed  on  the  battle-plain. 

Redeeming  our  land  from  oppression. 

And  leaving  no  servile  strain. 

Thy  white  is  a proud  people’s  honor. 

Kept  spotless  and  clear  as  light; 

A pledge  of  unfaltering  justice, 

A symbol  of  truth  and  right. 

Thy  blue  is  our  Nation’s  endurance. 

And  points  to  the  blue  above; 

The  limitless,  measureless  azure, 

A type  of  our  Father’s  love. 

The  stars  are  God’s  witness  of  blessing. 

And  smile  at  the  foeman’s  frown; 

They  sparkle  and  gleam  in  their  splendor. 

Bright  gems  in  the  great  world’s  crown. 

— James  Montgomery,  in  the  School  Century. 


FLAG  DAY 

(A  standard  is  set  on  the  stage  holding  a large  flag.) 

1.  What  Our  Flag  Means  (for  three  boys) 

First — “Every  color  in  our  flag  means  liberty,  every  thread  means  liberty,  every 
form  of  star  and  beam  of  light  means  liberty — liberty  through  law,  and  laws  for 
liberty.  It  is  not  a painted  rag.  It  is  a whole  national  history.  It  is  the  Constitu- 
tion. It  is  the  Government.  It  is  the  sovereignty  of  the  people.  It  is  the  nation.” — 
Henry  Ward  Beecher. 

Second  (holding  out  the  folds  of  the  flag) — “White  is  for  purity,  red  for  valor, 
blue  for  justice,  and  altogether,  bunting,  stripes,  stars  and  colors  blazing  the  sky, 
make  the  flag  of  our  country  to  be  cherished  by  all  our  hearts,  to  be  upheld  by  all 
our  hands.” — Charles  Sumner. 
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Third — “The  history  of  our  country  is  grandly  illustrated  in  our  stars  and  stripes. 
To-day  this  flag  stands  for  no  party  or  section,  but  floats  over  the  whole  country, 
one  and  undivided,  without  sectional  hates,  united  in  bonds  of  universal  liberty  and 
in  the  sentiments  of  an  inspiring  American  civilization.  It  is  the  proud  sign  of 
peace  among  ourselves  and  with  all  the  world.’’ — Albert  D.  Shaw. 

All  Three  in  Concert  (saluting  the  flag)  — 

Hail ! brightest  banner  that  floats  on  the  gale ! 

Flag  of  the  country  of  Liberty,  hail ! 

Red  are  thy  stripes  with  the  strength  of  the  brave ; 

Bright  are  thy  stars  as  the  sun  on  the  wave. 

Wrapped  in  thy  folds  are  the  hopes  of  the  free. 

Banner  of  Liberty  ! All  salute  thee  ! 

2.  Quiz  (the  questions  are  distributed  by  the  teacher  the  day  before) 

1.  When  was  this  state  admitted  to  the  Union? 

2.  Who  was  its  first  governor? 

3.  Who  is  the  present  governor? 

4.  What  is  the  population  of  this  state? 

5.  Describe  the  state’s  seal. 

6.  What  is  the  flower  of  this  state? 

7.  What  is  the  motto  of  this  state? 

8.  What  is  this  state  noted  for? 

9.  Have  we  a state  flag? 

10.  Describe  the  state  flag. 

3.  Recitation — Our  Flag  (by  four  boys) 

First — 

“It  is  the  old  red,  white  and  blue,  proud  emblem  of  the  free, 

It  is  the  flag  that  floats  above  our  land  of  liberty.” 

Second — 

“Then  greet  it  when  you  meet  it,  boys,  the  flag  that  waves  on  high, 

(Waves  a flag,  and  all  give  military  salute.) 

And  hats  off,  along  the  line,  when  freedom’s  flag  goes  by.” 

Third — ■ 

“Never  again,  ’mid  shot  and  shell  may  its  folds  be  unfurled, 

God  grant  that  we  may  keep  it  still  unstained  before  the  world  !” 

Fourth — 

“All  hail  the  flag  we  love,  may  it  for  peace  and  freedom  fly. 

And  hats  off,  all  along  the  line,  when  our  peace  flag  goes  by.” 

(Enter  boy  with  Peace  flag  [United  States  flag  bordered  with  white].  He  parade.*; 
and  all  salute.) 

4.  Where  the  Flag  Waves  (by  six  girls) 

First — Over  a hundred  million  people  live  beneath  that  flag  to-day  as  compared 
with  less  than  ten  million  a century  ago,  when  the  first  United  States  flag  of  the 
present  design  (of  thirteen  stripes)  was  hoisted  over  the  House  of  Representatives 
at  Washington.  It  was  over  a combined  area  several  times  greater  than  that  of  the 
twenty  states  of  1818. 

Second — The  flag  also  waves  over  the  Philippines,  over  islands  in  the  Pacific; 
over  the  enormous  area  of  Alaska,  and  at  the  new  gateway  of  oceans  at  Panama. 
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Several  years  ago  it  was  carried  around  the  world  by  a fleet  of  American  battle- 
ships. And  in  1909,  it  was  planted  at  the  North  Pole  by  Commander  Peary. 

Third — Look  at  the  schoolhouse  and  you  will  see  where  the  flag  waves  most 
proudly.  The  first  known  instance  of  a flag  being  raised  over  a school  building 
and  grounds  is  that  of  a Chicago  school  (the  Washington  School).  The  principal, 
Benjamin  F.  Cutter,  bought  the  bunting,  and  four  of  the  teachers  made  the  flag, 
one  of  whom  was  Mrs.  Calista  Robinson  Jones  of  Vermont,  a past  national  presi- 
dent of  the  Woman’s  Relief  Corps,  and  the  others  were  natives  of  Massachusetts, 
New  York  and  Maine. 

Fourth — That  first  schoolhouse  flag  was  raised  just  three  days  after  Fort  Sum- 
ter was  fired  upon  in  1861.  The  second  was  unfurled  on  May  11,  1861,  over  the 
new  Fifth  Street  Grammar  School,  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  less  than  thirty  days  after 
the  Fort  Sumter  attack.  This  flag  is  still  carefully  preserved  by  the  school  and 
waves  over  the  schoolhouse  every  pleasant  day. 

Fifth — I have  heard  of  a schoolhouse  flag  which  is  much  older  than  either  of 
these  you  mention.  This  flag,  it  is  said,  was  raised  over  a log  schoolhouse  on  Cata- 
mount Hill,  Mass.,  in  May,  1812,  to  show  the  loyalty  of  the  people  to  the  United 
States  Governent. 

Sixth — There  are  probably  no  schoolhouses  under  our  Federal  Government  to- 
day over  which  the  flag  does  not  wave.  The  rule  in  many  states  is  that  “at  nine 
o’clock  in  the  morning,  every  school  shall  raise  a flag  on  the  roof.”  The  custom  is 
general,  too,  of  saluting  the  flag  at  the  opening  exercises  in  our  public  schools 
everywhere. 

Recitation — The  Flag  (for  six  boys) 

First — 

Off  with  our  caps,  boys,  there  waves  the  flag. 

See  there  she  flies — the  red,  white  and  blue ! 

Second — 

Watch  it  unfurl,  boys,  never  a drag ! 

Give  a cheer,  boys,  for  the  red,  white  and  blue ! 

(All  cheer.) 

Third — 

The  stars  and  stripes,  boys ! It’s  our  flag  to-day. 

Long  may  it  wave,  boys,  our  banner  so  gay ! 

Fourth — 

(jO  where  we  will,  boys,  whatever  we  do. 

Give  a cheer  boys,  for  the  red,  white  and  blue. 

(All  cheer.) 

Fifth — 

We’re  only  young,  boys,  and  don’t  like  to  brag, 

(Off  with  our  caps,  boys,  there  waves  the  flag). 

Sixth — 

Still  we  know  how,  boys,  to  say  we’ll  be  true. 

Give  a loud  cheer,  boys,  for  the  red,  white  and  blue ! 

(All  cheer.) 

— Jane  A.  Stewart,  in  the  Journal  of  Education. 


THE  FLAG. 


Gertrude  E.  Heath. 


Kate  Vannah. 
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1.  Fling  out  the  flag,  O chil-dren.That  all  the  world  may  see  How  cra-dled  deep  in  the 
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heart  of  a child  The  love  of  the  flag  may 

eye  can  see,  Your  home  and  your  na  - tive 
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love  of  the  flag  with  its  crim  - son  bars.  And  its  field  of 

men  have  died  for  its  crim -son  bars,  And  its  field  of 
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IV.  THE  GRAND  ARMY 

I have  considered  the  pension  list  of  the  republic  a roll  of  honor. — Cleveland. 

The  light  that  shines  from  a patriot’s  grave  is  a pure  and  holy  light. — Homer 
Everett. 

There  is  a shrine  in  the  temple  of  ages  where  lies,  forever  embalmed,  the 
memories  of  such  as  have  deserved  well  of  their  country  and  their  race. — Brown. 

I,  with  uncovered  head, 

Salute  the  sacred  dead, 

Who  went  and  who  returned  not. — Lowell. 

Honor,  then,  to  the  American  soldier  now  and  forever.  Honor  him  in  sermon 
and  speech.  Honor  him  in  sonnet,  stanza,  and  epic.  Honor  him  in  the  historic 
page.  Honor  him  in  the  unwasting  forms  by  which  art  seeks  to  prolong  his  well- 
earned  fame.  Honor  the  volunteer  soldier  who,  when  his  work  of  devastation  and 
death  was  ended,  put  aside  his  armor,  melting  into  the  sea  of  citizenship,  making 
no  ripple  of  disturbance  upon  its  vast  surface.  Honor  the  citizen  soldier  of 
America  who  never  knew  the  feelings  of  vindictiveness  and  revenge. — Swift. 

Tears  for  the  grief  of  a father, 

For  a mother’s  anguish,  tears  ; 

But  for  him  who  died  for  his  country, 

Glory  and  endless  years. — Howells. 

Today  the  nation  looks  back  and  thanks  God  that,  in  a great  crisis,  the  children 
whom  it  had  nurtured  in  peace  and  prosperity  suddenly  showed  the  stuff  of  heroes; 
they  were  not  afraid  to  dare  and  to  die  when  the  bugle  rang  clear  across  the  quiet 
field.  Whenever  and  however  duty  called,  they  answered  with  their  lives.  Let  the 
nation  thank  God  that  it  still  breeds  the  men  who  make  life  great  by  service  and 
sacrifice ; that  time  and  work  and  pleasure  and  wealth  have  not  sapped  the  sources 
of  its  inward  strength ; that  it  still  knows  how  to  dare  all  and  do  all  in  that  hour 
when  manhood  alone  counts  and  achieves. — The  Outlook. 

For  they  were  men  who  never  dreamed  of  fame  ; 

They  did  not  toil  to  make  themselves  a name. 

They  simply  strove,  as  all  of  us  may  strive. 

Full  earnest  lives  in  sober  strength  to  live. 

They  did  the  duty  nearest  to  their  hand  ; 

Subdued  wild  nature  as  at  God’s  command  ; 

Laid  the  broad  acres  open  to  the  sun. 

And  made  fair  homes  in  forests  dark  and  dun  ; 

Built  churches,  founded  schools,  established  laws. 

Kindly  and  just  and  true  to  freedom’s  cause  ; 

Resisted  wrong,  and  with  stout  hands  and  hearts. 

In  war  as  well  as  peace,  played  well  their  parts. 

And  while  they  dreamed  no  dreams  of  being  great. 

They  did  great  deeds  and  conquered  hostile  fate. 

— Mrs.  Julia  C.  R.  Dorr. 
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Our  Veterans 


Marching  to  the  final  roll-call, 
Remnant  of  a Nation’s  hosts  ; 
Once  a line  of  untried  manhood, 
Called  by  God  to  soldier  posts. 
Brothers  bred  in  peace  and  union. 
Gave  of  loyal  freemen’s  best ; 
Campfires  lone  and  fearful  battle 
Offered  them  the  patriot’s  test. 


Sumter’s  rousing  gun  they  heeded  ; 

Right  of  union  it  proclaimed  ; 
Appomattox  hailed  them  heroes — 
Freedom’s  birthright  yet  unshamed  ; 
Gettysburg’s  untarnished  glory. 
Though  it  cost  a martyr  band, 
Pledged  mankind  that  godlike  justice 
Shall  not  perish  from  the  land. 


Theirs  a debt  from  age  to  ages  ; 

Glittering  symbols  give  no  meed  ; 

People’s  love,  the  priceless  payment — 

Gift  of  every  race  and  creed. 

Human  brotherhood,  their  watchword. 

Cries  thro’  grief  and  anguished  pain. 

May  God  bless  our  brave  Grand  Army, 

And  the  Flag  it  saved  from  stain  ! — Clara  E.  Craig. 


A Grateful  Country 

The  reverent  gratitude  felt  by  loyal  citizens  for  the  old  soldiers  of  sixty-one  and 

/ 

sixty-five  is  the  truest  sign  of  a living  patriotism.  The  grateful  care  and  honor 
paid  for  fifty  years  to  the  patriots  who  saved  the  nation  are  a measure  of  its  civic 
greatness.  To  feel  kindly  toward  those  who  freely  offered  their  lives  to  their 
country — our  country — may  seem  small  requital  for  their  supreme  service;  but  in 
a nation’s  gratitude  to  its  patriots  of  war  or  peace  is  the  brightest  promise  of  an 
honored  citizenship.  Young  and  old  alike  have  grown  in  civic  worth  as  they  have 
gratefully  honored  the  veterans  of  the  Grand  Army  and  those  who  suffered  with 
them. — Walter  E.  Ranger. 


Freedom 

They  are  slaves  v'ho  fear  to  speak 
For  the  fallen  and  the  weak  ; 

They  are  slaves  who  will  not  choose 
Hatred,  scoffing,  and  abuse. 

Rather  than  in  silence  shrink 

From  the  truth  they  needs  must  think  ; 

They  are  slaves  who  dare  not  be 

In  the  right  with  two  or  three. — Lowell. 


“The  immortal  fruits  of  life  are  not  material  well-being  and  physieal  eomfort, 
but  integrity,  courage,  reverence,  willingness  to  serve  and  sacrifice.” 
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Liberty  for  All 

They  tell  me,  Liberty ! that  in  thy  name 
I may  not  plead  for  all  the  human  race ; 

That  some  are  born  to  bondage  and  disgrace, 

Some  to  a heritage  of  woe  and  shame, 

And  some  to  power  supreme,  and  glorious  fame; 

With  my  whole  soul  I spurn  the  doctrine  base. 

And,  as  an  equal  brotherhood,  embrace 
All  people,  and  for  all  fair  freedom  claim ! 

Know  this,  O man!  whate’er  thy  earthly  fate — 

God  never  made  a tyrant  nor  a slave : 

Woe,  then,  to  those  who  dare  to  desecrate 
His  glorious  image ! — for  all  He  gave 
Eternal  rights,  which  none  may  violate ; 

And,  by  a mighty  hand,  the  oppressed  He  yet  shall  save. 

— William  Lloyd  Garrison. 


Yet,  after  all,  though  the  problems  are  new,  though  the  tasks  set  before  us  differ 
from  the  tasks  set  before  our  fathers  who  founded  and  preserved  this  republic,  the 
spirit  in  which  these  tasks  must  be  undertaken  and  these  problems  faced,  if  our 
duty  is  to  be  well  done,  remains  essentially  unchanged.  We  know  that  self- 
government  is  difficult.  We  know  that  no  people  needs  such  high  traits  of  character 
as  that  people  which  seeks  to  govern  its  affairs  aright  through  the  freely  expressed 
will  of  the  free  men  who  compose  it.  But  we  have  faith  that  we  shall  not  prove 
false  to  the  memories  of  the  men  of  the  mighty  past.  They  did  their  work;  they 
left  us  the  splendid  heritage  we  now  enjoy.  We  in  our  turn  have  an  assured  con- 
fidence that  we  shall  be  able  to  leave  this  heritage  unwasted  and  enlarged  to  our 
children  and  our  children’s  children.  To  do  so,  we  must  show,  not  merely  in  great 
crises  but  in  the  every  day  affairs  of  life,  the  qualities  of  practical  intelligence,  of 
courage,  of  hardiness  and  endurance,  and  above  all  the  power  of  devotion  to  a 
lofty  ideal,  which  made  great  the  men  who  founded  this  republic  in  the  days  of 
Washington,  which  made  great  the  men  who  preserved  this  republic  in  the  days  of 
Abraham  Lincoln. — Roosevelt. 


WANTED 

“Men  whom  the  lust  of  office  will  not  kill. 

Men  whom  the  spoils  of  office  cannot  buy, 

Men  who  possess  opinions  and  a will. 

Men  who  have  honor  and  will  not  lie ; 

Men  who  can  stand  before  the  demagogue 
And  down  his  treacherous  flattering  without  winking. 
Tall  men,  sun  crowned,  who  live  above  the  fog 
In  public  duty  and  in  private  thinking.” — / G.  Holland. 
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V.  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 

riiis  bronze  doth  keep  the  very  form  and  mold 
Of  our  great  martyr’s  face.  Yes,  this  is  he, 

That  bro’w  all  wisdom — all  benignity; 

That  human,  humorous  mouth,  those  cheeks  that  hold 
Like  some  harsh  landscape  all  the  summer’s  gold ; 

That  spirit  fit  for  sorrow  as  the  seas 
For  storms  to  beat  on;  the  lone  agony 
Those  silent  patient  lips  too  well  foretold. 

Yes,  this  is  he  who  ruled  the  world  of  men, 

As  might  some  prophet  of  the  elder  day — 

Brooding  above  the  tempest  and  the  fray 

With  deep-eyed  thought  and  more  than  mortal  ken, 

A power  was  his  beyond  the  touch  of  art 
Of  armed  strength,  his  pure  and  mighty  heart. 

— Richard  Watson  Gilder. 


LINCOLN’S  STERN  WORDS 

The  great  objective  of  human  progress  should  undoubtedly  be  to  have  peace 
with  justice,  but  unless  and  until  both  are  attainable  it  is  infinitely  better  to  have 
justice  with  war  than  injustice  through  peace.  Multiplied  death,  horrible  as  it  is, 
is  infinitely  better  than  multiplied  disgrace.  A peace  which  would  deliberately 
sacrifice  justice  and  enthrone  wanton  wrong  would  be  a crime  against  God  and 
man  alike.  A peace  which  would  even  return  to  the  unhappy  people  of  Belgium 
their  own  country,  but  without  reparation  or  atonement,  would  be  even  a greater 
mischief  than  the  war  that  is  now  deluging  half  of  the  world  with  blood.  Of  the 
sorrows  of  Belgium  it  can  be  truly  said  in  the  stern  and  terrible  words  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  in  his  last  inaugural: 

“Vainly  do  we  hope,  fervently  do  we  pray,  that  this  mighty  scourge  of  war  may 
speedily  pass  away;  yet  if  God  wills  it  that  it  continue  until  all  the  wealth  piled  by 
the  bondsmen’s  250  years  of  unrequited  toil  shall  be  sunk  and  until  every  drop  of 
blood  drawn  with  the  lash  shall  be  paid  by  another  drawn  by  the  sword,  as  was 
said  3,000  years  ago,  so  still  it  must  be  said,  ‘The  judgments  of  the  Lord  are  true 
and  righteous  altogether.’  ” 

The  great  need  of  our  age  is  not  to  bring  about  peace  at  any  price,  but  to  compel 
every  nation  to  recognize  its  share  of  a common  responsibility. — James  M.  Beck. 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 

(Written  by  an  8th  Grade  boy  in  celebrating  Lincoln’s  Birthday.) 
One  hundred  years  have  passed  away 
Since  on  a dreary  winter  day 
God  gave  the  world  a noble  man, 

A great  and  brave  American. 

His  deeds  are  known  from  pole  to  pole, 

Deeds  speaking  of  a fine,  brave  soul. 
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His  words  like  sweet  perfume  of  flowers 
Revive  the  heart  in  weary  hours, 

And  like  a beacon  clear  and  bright 
Transform  all  darkness  into  light. 

What  joy  to  think  we  now  may  be 
The  champions  of  liberty; 

And  like  this  noble  hero  grand 
Give  struggling  men  a helping  hand. 

— Frotn  “The  Library  and  School.’' 


LINCOLN,  THE  MAN  OF  THE  PEOPLE 

When  the  Norn  Mother' saw  the  Whirlwind  Hour 
Greatening  and  darkening  as  it  hurried  on, 

She  left  the  Heaven  of  Heroes  and  came  down 
To  make  a man  to  meet  the  mortal  need. 

She  took  the  tried  clay  of  the  common  road — 

Clay  warm  yet  with  the  ancient  heat  of  Earth, 
Dashed  through  it  all  a strain  of  prophecy. 
Tempered  the  heap  with  thrill  of  human  tears. 
Then  mixed  a laughter  with  the  serious  stuff. 

Into  the  shape  she  breathed  a flame  to  light 
That  tender,  tragic,  ever-changing  face. 

Here  was  a man  to  hold  against  the  world, 

A man  to  match  the  mountains  and  the  sea. 

The  color  of  the  ground  was  in  him,  the  red  earth; 
The  smack  and  tang  of  elemental  things ; 

The  rectitude  and  patience  of  the  cliff ; 

The  good  will  of  the  rain  that  loves  all  leaves; 

The  friendly  welcome  of  the  wayside  well; 

The  courage  of  the  bird  that  dares  the  sea ; 

The  gladness  of  the  wind  that  shakes  the  corn; 
The  mercy  of  the  snow  that  hides  all  scars; 

The  secrecy  of  streams  that  make  their  way 
Beneath  the  mountain  to  the  rifted  rock; 

The  undelaying  justice  of  the  light 

That  gives  as  freely  to  the  shrieking  flower 

As  to  the  great  oak  flaring  to  the  wind — 

To  the  grave’s  low  hill  as  to  the  Matterhorn 
That  shoulders  out  the  sky. 


LINCOLN  MEMORIAL 

(The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  address  of  Preside'nt  Wilson  delivered  at 
Hodgenvilie,  Ky.,  September  5,  1916,  in  accepting  in  behalf  of  the  Federal  Government 
the  Lincoln  Memorial  Building,  which  contains  the  log  cabin  in  which  Abraham  Lincoln 
was  born.) 

No  more  significant  memorial  could  have  been  presented  to  the  nation  than  this. 
It  expresses  so  much  of  what  is  singular  and  noteworthy  in  the  history  of  the 
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country;  it  suggests  so  many  of  the  things  that  we  prize  most  highly  in  our  life 
and  in  our  system  of  government.  How  eloquent  this  little  house  within  this 
shrine  is  of  the  vigor  of  democracy!  There  is  nowhere  in  the  land  any  home  so 
remote,  so  humble,  that  it  may  not  contain  the  power  of  mind  and  heart  and  con- 
science to  which  nations  yield  and  history  submits  its  processes.  Nature  pays  no 
tribute  to  aristocracy,  subscribes  to  no  creed  of  caste,  renders  fealty  to  no  monarch 
or  master  of  any  name  or  kind.  Genius  is  no  snob.  It  does  not  run  after  titles 
or  seek  by  preference  the  high  circles  of  society.  It  affects  humble  company  as 
well  as  great.  It  pays  no  special  tribute  to  universities  or  learned  societies  or 
conventional  standards  of  greatness,  but  serenely  chooses  its  own  comrades,  its 
own  haunts,  its  own  cradle  even,  and  its  own  life  of  adventure  and  of  training. 
Here  is  proof  of  it. 

This  little  hut  was  the  cradle  of  one  of  the  great  sons  of  men,  a man  of 
singular,  delightful,  vital  genius  who  presently  emerged  upon  the  great  stage  of 
the  nation’s  history,  gaunt,  shy,  ungainl}^  but  dominant  and  majestic,  a natural 
ruler  of  men,  himself  inevitably  the  central  figure  of  the  great  plot.  No  man  can 
explain  this,  but  every  man  can  see  how  it  demonstrates  the  vigor  of  democracy, 
where  every  door  is  open,  in  every  hamlet  and  countryside,  in  city  and  wilderness 
alike,  for  the  ruler  to  emerge  when  he  will  and  claim  his  leadership  in  the  free  life. 
Such  are  the  authentic  proofs  of  the  validit}'  and  vitality  of  democracy. 

Here,  no  less,  hides  the  mystery  of  democracy.  Who  shall  guess  this  secret  of 
nature  and  providence  and  a free  polity?  Whatever  the  vigor  and  vitality  of  the 
stock  from  which  he  sprang,  its  mere  vigor  and  soundness  do  not  explain  where 
this  man  got  his  great  heart  that  seemed  to  comprehend  all  mankind  in  its  catholic 
and  benignant  sympathy,  the  mind  that  sat  enthroned  behind  those  brooding, 
melancholy  eyes,  whose  vision  swept  many  an  horizon  which  those  about  him 
dreamed  not  of — that  mind  that  comprehended  when  it  had  never  seen,  and  under- 
stood the  language  of  affairs  with  the  ready  ease  of  one  to  the  manner  born — or 
that  nature  which  seemed  in  its  varied  richness  to  be  the  familiar  of  men  of  every 
way  of  life.  This  is  the  sacred  mystery  of  democracy,  that  its  richest  fruits  spring 
up  out  of  soils  which  no  man  has  prepared  and  in  circumstances  amidst  which  they 
are  the  least  expected.  This  is  a place  alike  of  mystery  and  of  reassurance. 

V 

It  is  likely  that  in  a society  ordered  otherwise  than  our  own  Lincoln  could  not 
have  found  himself  or  the  path  of  fame  and  power  upon  which  he  walked  serenely 
to  his  death.  In  this  place  it  is  right  that  we  should  remind  ourselves  of  the  solid 
and  striking  facts  upon  which  our  faith  in  democracy  is  founded. 


VI.  PATRIOTIC  SELECTIONS 

AMERICA’S  PROSPERITY 

They  tell  me  thou  art  rich,  my  country  ; gold 
In  glittering  flood  has  poured  into  thy  chest; 

Thy  flocks  and  herds  increase,  thy  barns  are  pressed 
With  harvest,  and  thy  stores  can  hardly  hold 
Their  merchandise;  unending  trains  are  rolled 
Along  thy  network  rails  of  east  and  west; 
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Thy  factories  and  forges  never  rest ; 

Thou  art  enriched  in  all  things  bought  and  sold ! 

But  dost  thou  prosper?  Better  news  I crave. 

O dearest  countrj’-,  is  it  well  with  thee 
Indeed,  and  is  thy  soul  in  health? 

A nobler  people,  hearts  more  wisely  brave, 

And  thoughts  that  lift  men  up  and  make  them  free, — 
These  are  prosperity  and  vital  wealth! — Henry  Van  Dyke. 


PATRIOTISM 

A nation  is  made  great,  not  by  its  fruitful  acres,  but  b}'-  the  men  who  cultivate 
them ; not  by  its  great  forests,  but  b}’  the  men  who  use  them ; not  b}"  its  mines,  but 
by  the  men  who  work  in  them;  not  b}'  its  railwa3"S,  but  b}*  the  men  who  build  them 
and  run  them.  America  was  a great  land  when  Columbus  discovered  it;  Americans 
have  made  of  it  a great  Nation. 

In  1776  our  fathers  had  a vision  of  a new  Nation  “conceived  in  liberty  and  dedi- 
cated to  the  proposition  that  all  men  are  created  equal.”  Without  an  arm}*  the}’- 
fought  the  greatest  of  existing  world  empires  that  they  might  realize  this  vision. 
A third  of  a centur}”-  later,  without  a na^'3'  they  fought  the  greatest  navy  in  the 
world  that  they  might  win  for  their  Nation  the  freedom  of  the  seas.  Half  a cen- 
tury later  they  fought  through  an  unparalleled  Civil  War  that  they  might  establish 
for  all  time  on  this  continent  the  inalienable  right  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness.  A third  of  a centur}*  later  they  fought  to  emancipate  an  oppressed 
neighbor,  and,  victory  won,  gave  back  Cuba  to  the  Cubans,  sent  an  army  of  school- 
masters to  educate  for  liberty  the  Filipinos,  asked  no  war  indemnity  from  their 
vanquished  enemy,  but  paid  him  liberally  for  his  property.  Meanwhile  the}'  offered 
land  freety  to  an}'  farmer  who  would  live  upon  and  cultivate  it,  opened  to  foreign 
immigrants  on  equal  terms  the  door  of  industrial  opportunity,  shared  with  them 
political  equality,  and  provided  by  universal  taxation  for  universal  education. 

The  C3*nic  who  can  see  in  this  history  only  a theme  for  his  egotistical  satire  is  no 
true  American,  whatever  his  parentage,  whatever  his  birthplace.  He  who  looks 
with  pride  upon  this  histor}'  which  his  fathers  have  written  by  their  heroic  deeds, 
who  accepts  with  gratitude  the  inheritance  which  they  have  bequeathed  to  him,  and 
who  highl}'  resolves  to  preser^-e  this  inheritance  unimpaired  and  to  pass  it  on  to  his 
descendants  enlarged  and  enriched,  is  a true  American,  be  his  birthplace  or  his 
parentage  what  it  may. — Lyman  Abbott. 


CIVIC  RESPONSIBILITY 

These  glorious  opportunities  that  exist  in  America,  the  schools  in  which  we  are 
educated,  the  laws  which  protect  life  and  property  and  punish  dishonesty' — are  all 
made  possible  by  a government  in  the  support  and  administration  of  which  you 
and  I must  make  ourselves  felt  if  it  is  to  continue.  The  3'oung  men  and  women 
of  this  generation  have  so  long  been  accustomed  to  enjoy  the  advantages  of  this 
government  that  some  of  them,  I fear,  have  come  to  regard  it,  like  the  air  they 
breathe,  as  part  of  nature’s  provision  for  their  welfare,  about  which  they  need  give 
themselves  no  concern. 
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The  result  is  an  unconsciousness  of  civic  responsibility  and  a lack  of  National 
feeling  that  is  lamentable. 

This  is  a government  of  the  people  and  by  the  people,  but  it  will  not  much  longer 
be  a government  for  the  people  unless  the  people,  which  means  you  and  me,  actively 
concern  themselves  about  the  way  the  government  is  administered.  Every  one  of 
you  who  has  a vote  or  expect  to  have  one  should  understand  the  machinery  by 
which  the  laws  are  made  and  administered  in  both  the  State  and  Nation. 

He  should  know  who  are  his  representatives  in  Congress  and  the  State  Legisla- 
ture. How  many  of  you  do?  He  should  watch  their  action  upon  all  public  ques- 
tions, and  when  he  does  not  approve  it  he  should  write  them  and  say  so,  and  when 
it  comes  to  election  he  should  vote  intelligently  and  try  to  get  others  to  do  so. 

In  “The  Deserted  Village”  Goldsmith  said : 

“111  fares  the  land,  to  hastening  ills  a prey. 

Where  wealth  accumulates  and  men  decay,” 

and  the  decay  of  manhood  and  the  disappearance  of  opportunity  in  the  United 
States  are  absolutely  certain  to  follow  our  present  apathy  in  regard  to  the  action  of 
our  elected  representatives  unless  we  are  soon  awakened  to  the  exercise  of  our 
political  duty  and  the  individual  exertion  of  our  political  power. — Theodore  H. 
Price,  in  the  Outlook. 


THE  PEOPLE 

As  I think  of  the  life  of  this  great  nation  it  seems  to  me  that  we  sometimes  look 
to  the  wrong  places  for  its  sources.  We  look  to  the  noisy  places,  where  men  are 
talking  in  the  market  place;  we  look  to  where  men  are  expressing  their  individual 
opinions;  we  look  to  where  partisans  are  expressing  passions;  instead  of  trying  to 
attune  our  ears  to  that  voiceless  mass  of  men  who  merely  go  about  their  daily 
tasks,  try  to  be  honorable,  try  to  serve  the  people  they  love,  try  to  live  worthy  of 
the  great  communities  to  which  they  belong.  These  are  the  breath  of  the  nation’s 
nostrils;  these  are  the  sinews  of  its  might.  * * 

But  I do  feel  that  back,  not  only  of  every  public  official,  but  of  every  man  and 
woman  of  the  United  States,  there  marches  that  great  host  which  has  brought  us 
to  the  present  day;  the  host  that  has  never  forgotten  the  vision  which  it  saw  at  the 
birth  of  the  nation;  the  host  which  always  responds  to  the  dictates  of  humanity 
and  of  liberty;  the  host  that  will  always  constitute  the  strength  and  the  great  body 
of  friends  of  every  man  who  does  his  duty  to  the  United  States. — President  Wilson. 


THE  PATRIOT’S  CREED 

(The  following  Creed  of  Citizenship  is  from  an  address  by  Hon.  Rathbone  Gardner 
before  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  Pawtucket,  January  16,  1916.) 

My  country  has  the  opportunity  to  render  a great  service  to  mankind  by  aiding 
to  establish  a just  peace  and  cooperating  with  other  Christian  nations  to  render 
henceforth  impossible  wars  between  individual  nations.  She  shall  seek  to  do  this 
at  any  cost  to  herself  and  her  people.  I willingly  offer,  if  needed,  my  means,  my 
strength  and  my  life. 

My  country  can  only  hope  to  serve  mankind  in  this  way,  when  she  herself  holds 
and  conforms  to  the  highest  ideal  of  national  righteousness.  Her  first  duty  is  to 
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repent  of  her  sins,  to  banish  greed  and  selfishness  and  cruelty  from  her  own 
borders,  and  her  efforts  to  this  end  must  be  redoubled.  I will  do  all  in  my  power 
as  a citizen  to  accomplish  this,  and  especially  I will  seek  or  accept  for  myself  no 
gains  derived  from  injustice  and  cruelty  practiced  upon  others. 

My  country  can  fit  herself  to  render  at  this  time  the  world  service  which  I crave 
for  her,  by  equipping  herself  with  an  army  and  navy  adequate  to  meet  the  forces 
with  which  she  must  contend,  and  to  do  her  part  in  enforcing  the  decrees  of  the 
world  tribunals  which  she  must  help  to  establish,  and  I will  do  ail  in  my  power  to 
see  that  the  lofty  ideals  which  alone  can  prevent  such  an  army  and  navy  from 
being  used  as  instruments  of  aggression  or  for  selfish  ends  are  maintained.  I love 
and  know  my  country  sufficiently  to  believe  that  with  God’s  help  she  may  be  trusted 
to  use  great  power  only  for  righteousness.  I crave  for  her  today  the  will  and  the 
power  simply  to  serve  and  uplift  humanity. 

I will  counsel  my  sons  to  be  always  prepared  to  fight  at  their  country’s  call  and 
.to  pray  and  to  strive  that  that  call  may  never  come. 

I know  that  for  nations,  as  well  as  men,  the  teachings  of  the  Son  of  God  are  the 
only  guide  to  a noble  life.  I will  myself  obey  them,  and  I will  do  all  in  my  power 
to  have  my  country  obey  them  and  to  strive  not  only  for  a happier  and  better 
United  States,  a happier  and  better  America,  but  a happier  and  better  world. 


Make  the  World  More  Bright. 


Rev.  'Thomas  Timmins. 


Arr.  from  Mkndelssohn. 
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1.  On  streets,  in  homes,  and  schools,  Be  lov-ing,  gen -tie,  brave;  Be  to  your-self  and 

2.  Stand  by  thev/eakand  small.  And  speak  up  for  the  right;  Be  as  God’s  sunbeams 
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oth  - ers  true.  From  wrong  God’s  creatures  save.Be  courteous,kind  to  all,.  .Keep 
ev- ’ry-where.  And  make  the  world  more  light.  Bless  all  with -in  your  pow’r,  In 
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on  life’s  bright,  true  side ; Spread  honor,  truth,  and  kindness  round.  In  peace  and  love  a-bide. 
tho’tsand  words  be  true;  And  do  to  oth-ers  as  you  would  That  they  should  do  to  you. 
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VII.  SUGGESTIONS  FOR  PROGRAMS 

By  Clara  E.  Craig,  Director,  Training  Department,  Rhode  Island  Normal  School. 

The  Commissioner’s  Flag  Day  message  with  its  suitable  statement  of  both  the 
general  purpose  and  the  particular  theme  of  the  celebration  is  properly  the 
opening  number  of  the  program.  It  should  be  read,  explained,  and  adapted  as  the 
needs  of  various  classes  require. 

All  the  recitations  and  occupations  of  the  day  may  be  so  arranged  as  to  reveal 
the  underlying  patriotic  idea. 

Make  sure  that  the  children  learn  and  know  the  national  songs. 


Five  Great  Absolute  Duties  of  an  American  Citizen 

Obedience  to  the  law. 

Exercise  of  the  right  of  voting. 

Support  of  the  State  by  payment  of  taxes. 

Tolerance  of  the  political  and  religious  opinions  of  others. 

Defense  of  our  Country  even  at  the  expense  of  our  lives. 


Abraham  Lincoln  on  Respect  for  Law 

Let  reverence  for  the  laws  be  breathed  by  every  American  mother  to  the 
lisping  babe  that  prattles  on  her  lap ; let  it  be  taught  in  schools,  in  seminaries,  and 
in  colleges;  let  it  be  written  in  primers,  spelling  books,  and  almanacs;  let  it  be 
preached  from  the  pulpits,  proclaimed  in  legislative  halls  and  enforced  in  courts 
of  justice,  and,  in  short,  let  it  become  the  political  religion  of  the  nation,  and  let 
the  old  and  the  young,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  grave  and  the  gay  of  all  sexes 
and  tongues  and  colors  and  conditions,  sacrifice  unceasingly  upon  its  altars. 


A Civic  Creed 

God  hath  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men,  and  we  are  His  chiildren — 
brothers  and  sisters  all.  We  are  citizens  of  these  United  States,  and  we  believe 
our  flag  stands  for  self-sacrifice  for  the  good  of  all  people.  We  want,  therefore, 
to  be  true  citizens  of  our  great  country  and  to  show  our  love  for  her  by  our 
works.  Our  country  does  not  ask  us  to  die  for  her  welfare.  She  asks  us  to  live 
that  her  government  may  be  pure,  her  officers  honest  and  every  corner  of  her 
territory  a place  fit  to  grow  the  best  men  and  women  to  rule  over  her. — McDowell. 


A Reading  Lesson  on  Abraham  Lincoln 
Kentucky  is  proud  to  claim  Abraham  Lincoln  as  one  of  her  honored  sons.  He 
was  born  in  that  State  in  Hardin  county,  February  12,  1809.  Indiana,  too,  claims 
him.  He  was  her  son  by  adoption,  for,  when  but  seven  years  old,  his  father 
moved  to  the  southwestern  part  of  that  State.  Illinois  also  has  a claim  upon  him. 
It  was  there  that  he  helped  build  a log  cabin  for  a new  home  and  split  rails  to 
fence  in  a cornfield.  Afterwards  he  split  rails  for  a suit  of  clothes,  one  hundred 
rails  for  every  yard  of  cloth,  and  so  won  the  name,  “The  Rail-splitter.” 
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In  1828  he  became  a flat  boatman  and  twice  went  down  the  river  to  New  Orleans. 
In  1832  he  served  as  captain  of  a company  in  the  Black  Hawk  War.  After  the 
war  he  kept  a country-  store,  and  won  a reputation  for  honesty.  Then,  for  a while, 
he  was  a surveyor,  next  a lawyer,  and  in  1834  he  was  elected  to  the  Legislature  of 
Illinois. 

In  1846  he  was  made  a member  of  Congress.  In  1860  he  was  elected  President 
of  the  United  States.  The  Civil  War  followed,  and  in  1864  he  was  elected  Presi- 
dent for  the  second  term.  On  April  14  he  was  shot  by  an  assassin  and  died  on 
the  morning  of  the  fifteenth. 

To  this  man.  Abraham  Lincoln,  we,  the  children  of  the  nation,  owe  a debt  of 
gratitude  which  we  can  only  repay  by  a lifetime  of  work,  for  God,  humanity,  and 
our  country’.  He  has  left  behind  him  words  of  wisdom  which,  if  heeded,  will 
make  us  wiser  and  better  boys  and  girls,  and  so  wiser  and  better  men  and  women. 

Lincoln  said : “I  have  one  vote,  and  I shall  always  cast  that  against  wrong  as 

long  as  I live.” 


Sprung  from  the  West 

The  strength  of  virgin  forests  braced  his  mind. 

The  hush  of  spacious  prairies  stilled  his  soul. 

Up  from  log  cabin  to  the  Capitol, 

One  fire  was  on  his  spirit,  one  resolve — 

To  send  the  keen  axe  to  the  root  of  wrong. 

Gearing  a free  way  for  the  feet  of  God. 

And  evermore  he  burned  to  do  his  deed 
With  the  fine  stroke  and  gesture  of  a king ; 

He  built  the  rail-pile  as  he  built  the  State, 

Pouring  his  splendid  strength  through  every  blow. 

The  conscience  of  him  testing  everj'  stroke. 

To  make  his  deed  the  measure  of  a man. 

So  came  the  Captain  with  the  thinking  heart ; 

And  when  the  judgment  thunders  split  the  house. 

Wrenching  the  rafters  from  their  ancient  rest. 

He  held  the  ridge  pole  up  and  spiked  again 
The  rafters  of  the  House.  He  held  his  place — 

Held  the  long  purpose  like  a growing  tree — 

Held  on  through  blame  and  faltered  not  at  praise. 

And  when  he  fell  in  whirlwind,  he  went  down 
As  when  a lordly  cedar,  green  with  boughs. 

Goes  down  with  a great  shout  upon  the  hills. 

And  leaves  a lonesome  place  against  the  sky. 

— Edwin  Markham. 


The  Schoolhouse  Stands  for  the  Flag 

Ye  who  love  the  Republic,  remember  the  claim 
Ye  owe  to  her  fortunes,  ye  owe  to  her  name. 

To  her  years  of  prosperity,  past  and  in  store, 

A hundred  behind  you,  a thousand  before. 
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’Tis  the  schoolhouse  that  stands  by  the  flag, 

Let  the  nation  stand  by  the  school ; 

’Tis  the  school  bell  that  rings  for  our  Liberty  old, 

’Tis  the  schoolboy  whose  ballot  shall  rule. 

The  blue  arch  above  us  is  Liberty’s  dome, 

The  green  fields  beneath  us.  Equality’s  home ; 

But  the  school  room  today  is  Humanity’s  friend, — 

Let  the  people  the  flag  and  the  schoolhouse  defend. 

’Tis  the  schoolhouse  that  stands  by  the  flag. 

Let  the  nation  stand  by  the  school ; 

’Tis  the  school  bell  that  rings  for  our  Liberty  old, 

’Tis  the  schoolboy  whose  ballot  shall  rule. 

— Hezekiah  Butterworth. 


Quotations 

“Let  the  rising  generation  be  inspired  with  an  ardent  love  of  their  country,  an 
unquenchable  thirst  for  liberty,  and  a profound  reverence  for  the  Constitution  and 
the  Union.  Let  the  American  youth  never  forget  that  they  possess  a noble  in- 
heritance, bought  by  the  toils  and  sufferings  and  blood  of  their  ancestors.” 

“Great  God ! we  thank  Thee  for  this  home, 

This  bounteous  birth-land  of  the  free; 

Where  wanderers  from  afar  may  come 
And  breathe  the  air  of  liberty !” 

“We  boys  are  the  men  of  the  coming  years. 

Who  will  follow  wherever  our  flag  appears ; 

Who,  honest,  and  faithful,  brave  and  true, 

Will  stand  by  our  banner  our  whole  lives  through.” 

“We  join  ourselves  to  no  party  that  does  not  carry  the  flag  and  keep  step  to  the 
music  of  the  Union. — Rufus  Choate. 


The  American  Flag 

“Your  flag  and  my  flag,  and  how  it  flies  today 
In  your  land  and  my  land  and  half  a world  away; 

Rose  red  and  blood  red  its  stripes  forever  gleam. 
Snow  white  and  soul  white,  the  good  forefathers’  dream; 

Sky  blue  and  true  blue  with  stars  that  gleam  aright; 
The  gloried  guidon  of  the  day,  a shelter  through  the  night. 

Your  flag  and  my  flag,  and,  oh,  how  much  it  holds! 
Your  land  and  my  land,  secure  within  its  folds; 

Your  heart  and  my  heart  beat  quicker  at  the  sight. 
Sun-kissed  and  wind-tossed,  the  red  and  blue  and  white; 

The  one  flag-the  great  flag-the  flag  for  me  and  you. 
Glorifies  all  else  beside,  the  red  and  white  and  blue.” 
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VIII.  CONTRIBUTIONS  FROM  STUDENTS  OF  THE  RHODE 

ISLAND  NORMAL  SCHOOL 


A Series  of  Lincoln  Pantomimes 
{By  Ruth  E.  Perkins) 

(One  child  announces  the  subject  of  each  pantomime  before  the  opening  of  the 
curtain.) 

1.  Lincoln  at  the  age  of  fifteen  splitting  rails. 

2.  Lincoln  at  the  age  of  fifteen  reading  by  candle-light. 

3.  Lincoln  standing  with  hand  outstretched  in  the  attitude  of  delivering  his  First 
Inaugural  Address. 

4.  Lincoln  writing  his  Emancipation  Proclamation. 


A Flag  Exercise 

{Selected  by  Annetta  B.  McLaughlin) 

Children  enter,  each  carrying  a furled  flag. 

All: 

Every  color  in  our  flag 
Speaks  a message  true; 

Listen  while  its  folds  unfurl  (Unfurl  flags) 

Red  and  white  and  blue. 

First  Child: 

Red  will  tell  of  noble  deeds 
Done  by  men  of  might; 

Hear  it  cry,  “Be  brave,  be  brave. 

Striving  for  the  right !” 

Second  Child: 

White  will  tell  of  stainless  lives ; 

Hear  it  softly  plead; 

Hear  it  say,  “Be  pure,  be  pure. 

Both  in  thought  and  deed !” 

Third  Child: 

Blue  will  tell  of  faithful  hearts ; 

Hear  its  earnest  call ; 

This  it  says,  “Be  true,  be  true. 

Though  the  heavens  fall !” 

All  (sing  to  the  tune  of  “Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic,”  waving  flags  gently)  : 

North  and  South  o’er  plains  and  mountains, 

East  and  West  from  sea  to  sea, 

Floats  aloft  our  royal  banner 
O’er  a country  great  and  free ; 

Far  and  wide  it  bears  the  message 
That  it  brings  to  you  and  me — 

“Be  brave,  be  pure,  be  true.” — From  Popular  Educator. 
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ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 

{Selected  by  Madeleine  C.  Maher) 

Through  the  dim  pageant  of  the  years 
A wondrous  tracery  appears; 

A cabin  of  the  western  wild 
Shelters  in  sleep  a new-born  child. 

Nor  nurse,  nor  parent  dear  can  know 
The  way  those  infant  feet  must  go; 

And  yet  a nation’s  help  and  hope 
Are  sealed  within  that  horoscope. 

Beyond  is  toil  for  daily  bread, 

And  thought,  to  noble  issues  led, 

And  courage,  arming  for  the  morn 
For  whose  behest  this  man  was  born. 

A man  of  homely,  rustic  ways. 

Yet  he  achieves  the  forum’s  praise. 

And  soon  earth’s  highest  meed  has  won. 

The  seat  and  sway  of  Washington. 

No  throne  of  honors  and  delights; 

Distrustful  days  and  sleepless  nights. 

To  struggle,  suffer  and  aspire, 

Like  Israel,  led  by  cloud  and  fire. 

A treacherous  shot,  a sob  of  rest, 

A martyr’s  palm  upon  his  breast, 

A welcome  from  the  glorious  seat 
Where  blameless  souls  of  heroes  meet; 

And,  thrilling  through  unmeasured  days, 

A song  of  gratitude  and  praise; 

A cry  that  all  the  earth  shall  heed. 

To  God,  who  gave  him  for  our  need. — Julia  Ward  Howe. 


It  will  be  of  interest  to  boys  and  girls  in  Rhode  Island  to  know  that  a soldier  of 
their  State,  Gen.  Ambrose  E.  Burnside,  whose  portrait  appears  as  the  frontispiece 
in  this  issue  of  the  Flag  Day  Annual,  attained,  as  Commander  of  the  Army  of  the 
Fotomac,  the  highest  rank  of  any  New  England  officer  in  the  Civil  War. 
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AMERICA  THE  BEAUTIFUL* 


Words  by  Katherine  Lee  Bates, 
f Maestoso 


Music  by  Will  C.  Macfarlane. 
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1.  O beau  - ti  - ful  for  spa-cious  skies,  For  am  - ber  waves  of  grain, 

2.  O beau  - ti  - ful  for  pil  - grim  feet.  Whose  stern,  im -pas-sion’d  stress' 

3.  0 beau  - ti  - ful  for  he  - roes  proved,  In  lib  - er  - a - ting  strife, 

4.  O beau  - ti  - ful  for  pa  - triot  dream  That  sees  be-yond  the  years 
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pur  - pie  mountain  ma-jes- ties  A - bove  the  fruit-ed  plain! 

thor  - oughfare  for  free-dom  beat  A - cross  the  wil  - der  - ness  ! 

more  than  self  their  country  lov’d,  And  mer  - cy  more  than  life! 
al  - a - bas-ter  cit-ies  gleam  Un-dimn’d  by  hu-man  tears!  A - mer  - i - ca  ! A - 
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mer  - i - ca  ! God  shed  His  grace  on  thee.  And  crown  thy  good  with  brother-hood, From 

mer  - i - ca  ! God  mend  thine  ev  - ’ry  flaw.  Con -firm  thy  soul  in  self-con-trol.  Thy 

mer  - i - ca  ! May  God  thy  gold  re  - fine.  Till  all  suc-cess  be  no  - ble-ness.  And 

mer  - i - ca  ! God  shed  His  grace  on  thee.  And  crown  thy  good  with  brother-hood, From 
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Refrain.  Molto  maestoso 
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sea  to  shin-ing  sea ! ^ 

lib  - er  - ty  in  law  ! i 
ev  - ’rygain  di  - vine  ! 
sea  to  shin-ing  sea ! J 


A - mer  - i - ca  ! A - mer  -i  - ca  ! God  shed  His  grace  on  thee  1 
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“They  closed  the  ledger  and  they  stilled  the  loom, 
The  plough  left  rusting  in  the  prairie  farm; 
They  saw  but  ‘Union’  in  the  gathering  gloom; 
And  tearless  women  helped  the  men  to  arm.” 
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